THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
of the poets were in some manner revived, nor has the present
age seen, nor does any past age bear record of the like.1
Such eloquence was beyond the power of most, and in fact
only a small proportion of the student host ever became
masters. What happened to the others? Most entered the
service of the Church, and became parish priests. Others
entered the service of kings, and formed the germ of the infant
civil service. Others again, laying aside their status of clericus,
became traders. The student who wished to stay in Paris, who
could not bear to leave it, and had not had the luck to gain a
mastership, might remain in the capacity of a copyist, and
spend his days in the stationer's employ, eternally making fresh
copies of the text-books required by the university curriculum.
Inn-keeping was another very usual, but hardly orthodox,
refuge. Statutes were passed against it, as being a practice
derogatory to the dignity of a clerk, which, ex officio, all
students were. Afterwards, the statutes were relaxed, and
clerks were permitted to sell, and presumably to brew beer
and wine on condition that there should be no vociferous
advertisement, that liquor thus purchased should be consumed
off the premises only, and that no jugs or cups be lent to
customers.2
Of other refuges, medicine was perhaps the most popular,
and certainly the most respectable. For that one went to
Montpellier. The type of student castigated by Absolom of
St. Victor for his overweening ambition found that he had
prepared himself wisely if he went on from Paris to Mont-
pellier. For the universal text-book of the medical student,
Isadore of Seville's Etymologies, though written in the seventh
1 Autobiography, p. 66.
2 G. G. Coulton. Op. cit. Vol. H, p. 93.
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